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I n  t  roduct i on 


This  monograph  deals  with  the  conflict  which  it  is  suggested  has  existed, 
and  still  does,  between  the  dependability  and  predictability  required  of 
work  as  'timed  labour'  and  the  values  and  sociability  patterns  fostered 
by  alcohol  and  the  public  drinking  house.  In  the  first  section  attention 
is  paid  to  the  case  made  by  Thompson  and  others  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  particular  form  of  such  conflict  was  that  of  'timed  labour', 
required  for  economic  efficiency,  in  contrast  to  lifestyles  and  values 
emphasising  'natural'  work  rhythms,  hedonism  and  festive  lifestyles.  What 
is  suggested  is  that  alcohol  and  public  house- re  1 ated  lifestyles,  were  not 
unpatterned  and  unorganised,  but  rather  the  principles  giving  them  coherence 
were  of  a  different  mode,  to  some  extent  focussed  by  the  oppressiveness 
and  fragmentation  of  mechanised  and  routinised  work  processes  but  hardly 
caused  by  them. 

The  second  issue  discussed  here  is  the  extent  to  which  such  conflict 
still  persists  in  relation  to  existing  views  about  'drinking  and  thinking'. 
It  is  proposed  here  that  the  conflict  is  far  from  resolved.  To  support 
such  a  proposition  the  impact  of  alcohol  consumption  upon  work  and  social 
efficiency  is  examined  through  the  aet i o 1 og i ca 1 -patho 1 og i ca 1  model  deployed 
in  the  socio-medical  field.  Such  an  examination  does  yield  some  important 
parallels  to  the  nineteenth  century  situation  although,  it  is  contended, 
such  conflict  revolves  less  around  the  use  of  alcohol  m  work  than  its 
impact  upon  work  deriving  from  non-work  usage  patterns.  The  objective 
in  this  section  is  the  limited  one  of  demonstrating  that  there  is  a  vocal 
and  growing  chorus  of  'public'  concern  about  the  incidence  of  'alcohol 
dependency'  and  a  rather  sociologically  naive  if  not  socially  pernicious 
attempt  to  foster  social  controls  of  a  more  general  kind  than  simply 
through  the  public  house  itself.  S i nee  attention  is  not  focussed  on 
alcohol  usage  per  se,  the  exercise  is  restricted  to  the  limited  heuristic 
objective  of  examining  some  data  which  supports  the  proposition  under 
consideration,  and  is  not  intended  as  a  review  of  the  considerable  body  of 
material  on  alcohol  and  alcoholism. 


The  third  area  examined  in  section  three  is  the  extent  to  which  resistance 
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to  work  as  timed  labour  and  efficiency  is  still  an  aspect  of  paid  employment. 
It  is  proposed  in  this  third  section  that  it  may  well  be  for  particular 
occupational  groups,  but  that  a  more  explanatory  approach  requires  incorp¬ 
oration  of  sociological  insights  from  occupational  and  traditional  worker 
studies.  The  experiences  of  work  are  not  unconnected  to  the  network  of 
relationships  linking  leisure,  family  and  neighbourhood.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  sociability  and  sociability  patterns  insofar  as 
differential  usage  and  participation  patterns  in  relation  to  the  public 
ho  e  may  derive  from  different  modes  of  sociability,  and  cast  some  light 
on  the  persistent  attractiveness  of  the  public  drinking  house  as  a  leisure 
context . 

The  public  drinking  house  in  terms  of  spontaneity,  communal i ty ,  sensual 
joys  and  social  freedoms,  has  sheltered  and  fostered  elements  of  criminal 
and  popular  sub-culture,  a  mixture  of  everyday  events  and  values  embodied 
in  the  insobriety,  song  and  sin  of  the  working  population  at  play. 
Historically  it  is  clear  that  the  ethics  and  behaviour  of  rational  recreation 
have  been  increasingly  embodied  in  alternative,  predominantly  respectable 
healthy  leisure,  and  cultural  forms  most  associated  with  middle  class 
morality,  much  preached  and  less  practised.  What  has  to  be  recognised, 
as  Thompson  has  argued,  is  the  difficulty  of  portraying  with  some  certainty, 
historical  strands  free  from  the  strictures  of  'millowners,  methodists  and 
magistrates.'  The  pervasive  stereotypes  of  personal  misconduct  and  social 
disorder,  are  added  to  by  layers  of  moral  disapproval,  a  civilising  morality 
which  tends  to  emphasise  public  puritanism  and  tends  to  conceal  private 
immorality.  It  is  interesting  that  even  Marx  and  Engels  adopted  a  moralistic 
position  in  relation  to  the  intemperance  and  sexual  licence  of  the  working 
class  as  they  observed  them.  Thus: 

"On  Saturday  evenings,  especially  when  wages 
are  paid  ...  the  whole  working  class  pours 
from  its  own  poor  quarters  into  the  thorough¬ 
fare,  intemperance  may  be  seen  in  all  its 
brutality  ...  Next  to  intemperance  in  the 
enjoyment  of  intoxicating  liquors,  one  of 
the  principle  faults  of  English  working 
men  is  sexual  licence.  But  this,  too, 
follows  with  relentless  logic,  with  inevit¬ 
able  necessity  out  of  the  position  of  a 
class  left  to  itself,  with  no  means  of 
making  fitting  use  of  its  freedom  ...  The 
failings  of  the  workers  in  general  may  be 
traced  to  an  unbridled  thirst  for  pleasure, 
to  want  of  providence  ...  to  the  general 


inability  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment  to  a  remoter  advantage."  1 


For  Marx  and  Engels  the  cause  was  the  "bourgois,  whose  whole  activity  is 

for  the  purpose  of  gain,  who  thus  see  in  the  accumulation  of  money-bags 
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the  end  and  aim  of  life."  Thus: 

"It  is  self  evident  that  the  labourer  is 
nothing  else,  his  whole  life  through, 
than  labour  power,  that  therefore  all  his 
disposable  time  is  by  nature  and  law, 
labour  time,  to  be  devoted  to  the  self 
expansion  of  capital.  Time  for  education, 
or  intellectual  development,  or  the  fulfilling 
of  social  functions  and  for  social  inter¬ 
course,  for  the  free  play  of  his  body  and 
mental  activity,  even  rest-time  on  Sunday  - 
moonshine."  3 

The  absence  of  a  civilising  morality  appears  to  be  part  of  the  substantive 
criticism  made  by  Marx  and  Engels  of  the  capitalist  quest  for  surplus 
value,  so  much  so  that  Marx  in  his  discussion  of  the  working  day  condemned 
the  enforced  idleness  which  drove  "the  youths  to  the  pot-house  and  the  girls 
to  the  brothel."  It  might  be  salutory  but  important  to  postulate  that  the 
ubridled  thirst  for  pleasure  may  have  little  to  do  with  the  power  of  capital, 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  or  quest  for  surplus  value;  it  may 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  human  resistance  to  the  constraints  imposed  by  machine 
controlled  work  routines  and  ext r ins i ca 1 1 y  derived  patterns  of  time  and 
activity,  central  features  of  industrial  organisation,  capitalist  and  non¬ 
capitalist.  ^  Such  preference  for  intemperance  and  sexual  licence  may  also 
have  much  to  do  with  the  primacy  of  an  experiential  mode  of  'being'  in  which 
pleasure,  gregariousness  and  sociability  are  important  in  human  choices  and 
activities.  Marx  and  Engels  were  certainly  correct  in  their  observations 
about  "the  werewolf  hunger  of  early  capitalism",  less  correct  perhaps 
in  the  causal  attribution  of  the  attendant  lifestyles  and  values  of  the 
proletarian  masses  they  observed,  and  the  intemperance  and  sexual  licence 
they  moral i sti cal ly  condemned  as  manifestations  of  capitalist  expropriation. 

The  links  between  the  three  following  sections,  the  conflict  between  the 
ethics  and  the  time-ordering  fostered  by  alcohol  and  the  public  drinking 
house  when  compared  to  those  required  for  machine  dominated  work  routines, 
the  existent  'social  rescue'  approach  espoused  by  a  revived  socio-medical 
approach  in  the  aet i o 1 og i ca 1 -pa tho 1 og i ca 1  tradition,  and  the  class  differences 
which  may  exist  in  sociability  patterns,  the  three  sections  dealt  with  here, 
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are  several.  From  a  research  perspective  it  is  clear  that  alcohol  usage 
and  the  public  drinking  house  may  be  differentially  important  in  fostering 
'non-work1  part i ci pat i ve  and  pleasure  oriented  lifestyles,  depending  upon 
how  such  lifestyles  coalesce  in  relation  to  the  range  of  interests  and 
activities  of  particular  individuals  and  groups;  it  is  also  clear  that 
there  are  some  important  sociological  lessons  to  be  learned  from  viewing 
the  socio-medical  perspective  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  usage 
in  relation  to  its  impact  on  work,  if  only  to  demonstrate  the  imperative 
of  sociological  appraisal  of  the  meaning  of  the  situation  for  users  and 
the  dangers  of  separating  behaviour  from  the  context  in  which  it  occurs. 
Thirdly,  it  is  important  to  emphasise  that  while  the  experience  of  paid 
employment  is  important,  it  is  variously  so,  and  how,  and  how  far,  there 
are  distinct  class  differences  in  sociability  patterns  may  afford  important 
clues  to  the  usage  of  the  public  drinking  house. 

Section  1 


Work,  mechan i sat i on, t ime  and  insobriety 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  remarkable  shift  in  the  work- t i me-va 1 ues 
paradigm  has  resulted  with  industri al i sation  in  the  British  context.  Such 
a  shift  can  be  found  in  the  general  growth  of  the  notion  of  'time  thrift1 
so  characteristic  of  ascetic  protestantism,  and  as  such  not  only  preceded 
the  growth  of  mechanisation  and  the  industrial  patterning  of  work  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  but  it  is  arguable,  was  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  such  change.  The  focus  here  is  not  so  much  on  the  rather 
contentious  h i stor i ca 1  - i deo 1 og i ca 1  issue  of  puritan  discipline  and  'bour¬ 
geoisie  exactitude'  but  rather  the  question  of,  "how  far  and  in  what  ways 

did  this  shift  in  time  affect  labour  discipline,  and  how  far  does  it 

£ 

influence  the  inward  apprehension  of  time  of  working  people?"  What 
were  the  changes  in  the  structure  and  experience  of  work  which  differed 
so  much  from  that  which  preceded  them  that  a  radical  shift  in  the  work-time- 
values  paradigm  may  be  said  to  have  occurred?  And  is  there  any  direct 
relationship  detectable  to  explain  the  formidable  social  controls  imposed 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  in  terms  of  the  licensing 
constraints  and  the  curtailment  of  traditional  recreational  values  and 
behaviours,  associated  with  the  public  drinking  house?  Are  there  distinct 
historical  antecedents  rooted  in  the  mechanisation  of  work  and  the  division 
of  labour  characteristic  of  industrialism?  In  short,  how  far  can  the 
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proposition  of  a  direct  clash  between  the  clustering  of  values  and  the 
patterning  of  time-usage  focussed  around  hedonistic  materialism  and 
sociability  characteristic  of  public  drinking  house  culture,  and  the 
work-time  paradigm  fostered  by  industrialism,  be  supported  from  the 
historical  evidence?  And  such  a  question  is  posed  not  in  the  sense  of 
attempting  to  encompass  the  wide  variations  in  the  work  experience  of 
people  but  with  an  awareness  that  "the  sociology  of  industrialisation  is 
like  a  landscape  which  has  been  blasted  by  ...  moral  drought;  one  must 
travel  through  many  tens  of  thousands  of  words  of  parched  a-historical 
abstraction  between  each  oasis  of  human  actuality."  ^ 


The  dramatic,  but  by  no  means  all  pervasive,  change  in  the  organisation 
of  work  characteristic  of  the  industrialisation  process,  is  that  of  the 
shift  from  'natural'  work  rhythms,  where  "the  compulsion  is  nature's 
own",  typified  by  a  sense  of  work  time  which  is  task  oriented,  to  that 
of  timed  labour,  regulated  by  machine  rhythms.  Task  oriented  natural 
time  rhythms  of  work  have  three  important  characteristics,  asserts 
Thompson : 

"First,  there  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  more 
humanly  comprehensive  than  timed  labour.  The 
peasant  or  labourer  appears  to  attend  upon 
what  is  observed  necessity.  Secondly,  a 
community  in  which  task  orientation  is  common 
appears  to  show  least  demarcation  between  work 
and  life.  Social  intercourse  and  labour  are 
intermingled  ...  there  is  no  great  sense  of 
conflict  between  labour  and  'passing  the  time 
of  day.'  Third,  to  men  accustomed  to  labour 
time  by  the  clock,  this  attitude  appears  to 
be  wasteful  and  lacking  in  urgency."  8 

The  pure  form  of  such  an  integration  of  time  and  activity,  in  the  form  of  work 
organisation,  is  typified  by  the  independent  craftsman.  However  it  is  clear 
that  such  independence  is  not  the  typical  mode  of  work  as  an  employment 
relationship  within  industrial  capitalism,  that, 

"The  historical  record  is  not  a  simple  one  of 
neutral  and  inevitable  technological  change, 
but  is  also  one  of  exploitation  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  exploitation  ...  what  needs  to  be 
said  is  not  that  one  way  of  life  is  better 
than  the  other,  but  this  is  a  place  of  the 
most  far-reaching  conflict."  9 

And  such  conflict  centres  around  a  mode  of  work  time  and  core  values  which 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  an  'economising  efficiency'  induced  by  changes 
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in  production  technology  and  the  division  of  labour  when  combined  with 
the  employment  relationship  and  cash  nexus  of  a  capitalist  form  of  economic 
o  rgan  i  sa  t  i  on  . 

The  typical  conditions  of  the  mass  of  urban  dwellers  during  the  early- 
mid-nineteenth  century  in  Britain,  the  translation  of  traditional  values 
and  modes  of  leisure-time  usage  in  the  new  industrial  context  to  accommodate 
a  ci  lising  morality,  the  poverty  and  p recar i ousness  of  life  and  the  clinging 
by  much  of  the  population  to  a  beer  sodden  culture  with  its  relative  open¬ 
ness  of  sociability  and  street  life,  are  well  documented.  Social  control 
objectives  were  embodied  in  both  licensing  legislation  and  constraints  over 
the  licentiousness  and  intemperance,  criminality  and  human  sociability, 
fostered  by  the  public  drinking  house.  Accompanying  such  changes,  were 
changes  in  the  particular  mode  of  work  as  employed  labour,  and  work  time 
as  disciplined  and  regular  economic  activity.  The  fostering  of  an  efficient 
use  of  labour  and  labour  time,  in  the  quest  by  a  new  manufacturing  group, 
was  undoubtedly  a  major  element  in  the  changes  which  occurred  but  particu¬ 
larly  imprinted  by  the  growth  of  the  factory  system  of  production  in  the 
new  urban  context.  Thus: 

"Attention  to  time  in  labour  depends  to  a 
large  degree  upon  the  need  for  synchronis¬ 
ation  of  labour.  But  insofar  as  manufact¬ 
uring  industry  remained  conducted  upon  a 
domestic  or  small  workshop  scale,  without 
intricate  sub-division  of  processes,  the 
degree  of  synchronisation  is  slight  and 
task  orientation  still  prevalent."  10 

What  changed  the  situation  increasingly  was  the  requirement  of  new  modes  of 
capitalist  industrial  manufacturing,  with  "the  time  sheet,  the  time  keeper, 
the  informer  and  the  fines  ...  we  are  concerned  simultaneously  (thus)  with 
time-sense  in  its  technological  conditioning  and  with  time  measurement  as 
a  means  of  labour  exploitation."  ^ 

It  can  be  fairly  said  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  displacement  of  work  routines 
and  skills  based  upon  human  craft  technology  by  machines,  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  patterns  of  working,  as  the  emergence  of  'non-human  steam  power1  which 
fostered  time  thrift  and  imposed  new  alien  conditions  of  work  as  systematised 
manufacture.  As  Pollard  observes: 

"The  worker  who  left  the  background  of  his 
domestic  workshop  or  peasant  holding  for 
the  factory,  entered  a  new  culture  as 
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well  as  a  new  sense  of  direction."  12 

In  such  a  situation  a  distinct  and  different  attitude  to  work  as  labour 
was  required.  It  was  not  only  that  the  new  economic  order  needed 

"part  human  beings;  sou  1  -  1  ess , depe rsona 1 i sed , 
disembodied,  who  could  become  members  or 
little  wheels  of  a  complex  mechanism.  It 
was  also  that  men  who  were  non-accumu 1  at i ve , 
non-acqu i s i t i ve ,  accustomed  to  work  for  sub¬ 
sistence,  not  for  maximisation  of  income, 
had  to  be  made  obedient  to  the  cash  nexus."  13 

Such  obedience  focussed  the  conflict  between  the  discipline  of  n  w  imposed 
work  time  and  the  values  and  lifestyles  of  older  traditions,  traditions 
in  which  work  time  was  mixed  with  life  and  leisure,  with  song,  sin  and 
sociability,  less  rationalistic  than  naturalistic.  An  example  of  such 
conflict  is  found  in  the  complaints  of  one  manufacturer  in  the  nineteenth 
century  who  reported: 

"The  utmost  distaste  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
to  do  any  regular  hours  or  habits  ...  the 
men  were  considerably  dissatisfied,  because 
they  could  not  go  in  and  out  as  they  pleased, 
and  have  what  holidays  they  pleased,  and  go 
on  just  as  they  had  been  used  to."  14 

The  factory  meant  economy  of  time  and  in  the  Webb's  phrase,  'enforced  ascetism.' 
So  much  so  that, 

"Bad  timekeeping  was  punished  by  severe  fines 
and  it  was  common  in  mills  ...  to  lock  the 
gates  of  the  factory  even  of  the  workroom, 
excluding  those  who  were  only  a  minute  or 
two  late."  15 


It  was  the  complex  interdependence  of  the  division  of  labour  which  character- 
i sed  the  mills,  and  later  the  factories,  which  imposed  a  form  of  time  discipline 
so  that  workers  could  not  just  down  tools  and  join  the  local  chase  or  resort 
to  the  local  pot-house  or  beer  shop.  As  Pollard  notes,  Wedgewood  as  an  early 
manufacturer,  amongst  others,  had  to  fight  the  old  pottery  tradition  when 
introducing  "the  punctuality,  constant  attendance,  the  fixed  hours,  the 
scrupulous  standards  of  care  and  cleanliness,  the  avoidance  of  waste,  and 
the  bar  on  drinking."  ^  Arkwright  and  James  Watt  engaged  in  similar 
contests  to  change  the  attitudes  and  behaviour  of  their  workers.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  growth  of  steam  power  and  the  factory  system  and  its 
accompanying  philosophy  of  time  thrift,  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  new 
work  habits  and  attitudes,  habits  and  attitudes  which  were  unequally 
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pervasive  and  resisted  even  with  the  advent  of  mechanised  production. 
Equally,  without  doubt,  was  the  fundamental  conflict  between  the  drinking 
which  i nterpenetrated  most  aspects  of  everyday  life  -  and  the 
timed  labour  requirements  of  the  rigorous  production  system. 

"Mechanisation  meant  the  need  for  a  sober, 
predictable  labour  force  ...  The  insepar¬ 
ability  of  drinking  from  customary  recreation 
made  it  difficult  to  obtain  precise  and 
regular  workmanship,  yet  these  were  the 
qualities  required  by  the  factory  system. 

The  ancient  inseparability  of  work  and 
recreation  ...  customary  drinking  patterns 
and  recreation  patterns,  had  to  change."  17 


Such  change  was  couched  in  the  moral  sanitisation  process  which  increased 

the  dependability  of  the  workforce  and  underpinned  the  kind  of  incipient 

but  growing  conflict  over  the  limitations  of  'taken  work1,  so  that  the 

irregularity  of  the  task  oriented  rhythms  of  the  working  day,  the  working 

week  and  the  working  year,  increasingly  became  incompatible  with  "those 

industries  -  the  textile  mills  and  the  engineering  workshops  -  where  the 

1  8 

new  time-discipline  was  most  rigorously  imposed."  The  change  had  almost 
been  entrenched  by  the  1 870s  so  that: 

"The  first  generation  of  factory  workers 
were  taught  by  their  masters  the  import¬ 
ance  of  time;  the  second  generation 
formed  their  short-time  committees  in 
the  ten  hour  movement;  the  third  gener¬ 
ation  struck  for  over-time  or  time  and 
a  half  ...  They  had  well  learned  the 
lesson  that  time  means  money."  19 

The  conflict  between  work  in  the  factory  and  leisure  in  the  pub,  between 
routinised  labour  time  and  a  more  self  regulated  and  integrated  life-work- 
play  syndrome,  is  vividly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Saint  Monday.  Reid's 
account  of  Birmingham  between  1766  and  1876,  forcibly  demonstrates  the  case  - 
being  argued  in  this  section  -  of  the  impact  of  industrial  work  values  and 
time  and  their  incompatibility  with  a  popular  culture  and  life  style 
focussed  around  the  public  drinking  house, 

"As  a  matrix  of  small  workshops  the  town 
formed  a  conducive  environment  for  the 
survival  of  immemorial  work  rhythms  ... 
the  water  milling  of  metal  was  central 
to  the  town's  prosperity  but  seasonal 
variations  in  the  supply  of  water  tended 
to  reinforce  uneven  patterns  of  applic¬ 
ation  to  work  ...  the  demands  of  the  clock 
were  yet  often  subordinated  to  the  desire 
fo r  soci ability."  20 
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The  tradition  of  ritualistic  withdrawal  from  work  on  Mondays  was  penetrated 
by  a  pot-house  and  tavern  culture,  by  drinking  and  games: 

"A  sweeping  survey  of  the  recreations  to 
which  St.  Monday  was  patron  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
reveals  the  ale-house  as  primary  venue, 
and  drink,  bar-games  and  entertainment 
of  various  sorts  as  the  primary  pastime. 

Out  of  doors  the  most  prominent  sports 
pugalism  and  animal  fights  ...  up  to 
the  late  1 8 3 0 s  dog  fights  used  to  be  got 
up  every  Monday  ...  and  there  used  to  be 
some  cock  fighting  carried  on  almost 
every  Monday  afternoon  in  public  houses 
in  and  around  town."  21 

Thus,  in  1 840 ,  Monday  was  "generally  kept  as  a  holiday  by  a  great  portion  of 
the  working  classes."  The  struggle  between  labour  time-discipline,  and  leisure 
patterns  focussed  around  tavern  or  public  drinking  house  cha racte r i sed  by 
St.  Monday,  was  changed  fundamentally  by  the  introduction  of  steam  power 
so  that  by  1864  the  tradition,  Reid  argues,  was  vulnerable  and  in  decline. 

"The  fundamental  reason  ...  was  the  applic¬ 
ation  of  steam  power  to  hardware  production. 

Only  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  did 
Birmingham  significantly  emulate  the  cotton 
industry  in  its  use  of  steam  and  only  then 
did  Saint  Monday  become  truly  vulnerable."  22 


The  conflict  was  intense  and  obvious;  "The  capitalist  wished  for  the  most 

efficient  employment  of  his  investment.  The  worker  wished  to  defend  his 
23 

way  of  life."  The  employer  had  the  sanctions  of  fines  and  dismissal 
for  the  irregular  workers  in  his  workforce,  thus, 


"at  first  glance  it  woulld  appear  that 
the  threat  of  unemployment  was  sufficient 
to  achieve  the  required  work  discipline. 
Such  an  analysis  would  seriously  over¬ 
simplify  the  transition  in  social 
behaviour  ...  for  Saint  Monday  was  eroded 
as  much  as  it  was  demo  1  i  shed  .  11  24 


Reid  suggests  that  such  erosion  resulted  from  the  trade-off  by  manufacturers 

and  owners,  of  sobriety  and  regular  work  on  Mondays  for  a  half-day's  holiday 

on  Saturdays.  Thus  in  the  1840s  and  1850s,  "the  chief  agent  of  erosion  was 

25 

the  half-day  holiday  movement."  Playing  away  on  Mondays,  with  the  kind 
of  situation  described  by  Disraeli  in  Wodgate  where 

"the  men  seldom  exceed  four  days  of  labour  in 
the  week.  On  Sunday,  the  master  workmen  begin 
to  drink,  for  the  apprentices  there  is  dog 
fighting  without  stint.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
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the  whole  population  is  drunk  ...  Here  is 
relaxation  and  excitement."  26 

uch  a  situation  was  far  from  extinguished  but  "in  principle  labour  was  now 

prepared  to  accept  the  austere  regime  of  factory  production  in  turn  for 

27 

guaranteed  regularity  of  a  fair  level  of  leisure  time." 

The  changes  in  work  discipline,  and  the  shift  towards  timed-labour  characteristic 
of  industrialisation  in  the  British  context,  cannot  be  regarded  as  separate 
fro  what  was  happening  elsewhere  to  control  and  change  the  behaviour  of  the 

der-mass.  There  were  an  increasing  array  of  constraints  on  alcohol  consumption 
and  the  public  house,  both  in  terms  of  licensing  laws  and  limits  on  popular 
recreation,  festivities  and  those  activities  which  embodied  a  sense  of  human 
occasion  in  a  pre- i ndus tr i a  1  tradition.  As  Thompson  correctly  asserts,  the 
influence  to  develop  new  labour  habits  and  time  discipline,  was  a  result 
of  factors  closely  related  to  the  re-organisation  of  work,  but  also  many 
others , 

"the  division  of  labour;  the  supervision  of 
labour;  fines;  bells  and  clocks;  money 
incentives;  preaching  and  schooling;  supp¬ 
ression  of  fairs  and  sports  -  new  labour 
habits  were  formed  and  a  new  time  discipline 
imposed.  It  sometimes  took  several  gener¬ 
ations  ...  and  we  may  doubt  how  far  it  was 
ever  fully  accomplished  ...  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  the  propaganda  of  time 
thrift  continued  to  be  directed  at  the 
working  people."  28 

The  historical  evidence  would  seem  to  support  the  particular  proposition  that 
in  relation  to  changes  in  work  time  and  values,  there  were  operative,  and  still 
are,  a  complex  and  formidable  array  of  influences  combining  to  shape  orientations 
to  work  and  time  which  centred  upon  technorationalist  values  characteristic 
of  industrial  capitalism,  and  variously  important  in  contemporary  society. 

Section  2 


Work,  alcohol  usage  and  'social  health1 

The  first  section  has  approached  the  conflict  between  sin  and  song  fostered 
by  alcohol  and  the  public  drinking  house  when  contrasted  with  rat i ona 1 -ef f i c i en t 
patterns  of  work  behaviour  and  social  relationships,  mainly  from  the  perspective 
of  historical  changes  in  the  division  of  labour  imposed  by  early  industrialism. 
What  is  attempted  in  this  second  section  is  to  examine  the  conflict  from  the 


somewhat  alternative  perspective  of  drink,  drinking  and  economic  efficiency  - 
'social  health1.  There  are  a  number  of  important  strands  of  evidence  which 
derive  from  the  considerable  literature  on  alcohol  usage  and  its  bio-social 
effects.  This  section  examines  some  of  the  evidence  with  a  degree  of 
sociological  sceptism,  particularly  since  the  moral  values  and  conceptual 
frameworks  from  which  much  of  the  material  derives  is  built  on  a  disease 
model  of  alcohol  consumption  -  excess  usage  being  defined  as  pathological, 
biologically  and  socially.  In  threading  a  way  through  the  material  several 
important  caveats  are  proposed;  much  of  the  analysis  and  discussion  separates 
the  social  meanings  and  social  contexts  of  drinking,  from  drinking  and 
drinking  behaviour  -  something  which  this  researcher  has  refused  to  do;  much 
of  the  material  proceeds  from  a  deterministic  biological  analysis  of  the 
individual  effects  of  unconstrained  usage  to  the  supposed  social  consequence 
of  drinking,  without  consideration  of  intervening  variables  shaping  choice 
and  action;  finally,  much  of  the  material  does  rest  upon  a  moralistic  and 
paternalistic  social  health  approach,  such  as  to  give  rise  to  a  resuscitated 
spectre  of  aims  and  objectives  very  much  in  keeping  with  nineteenth  century 
licensing  legislation. 

The  impression  given  in  the  last  section  is  that  by  a  vigorous  application 
of  economic  and  moral  discipline  the  conflict  between  'pothouse  and  tavern 
culture1  and  the  requirements  of  work  in  the  mode  of  time  regulated  labour 
and  the  factory  system,  had  been  more  or  less  resolved  by  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Such  an  impression  rather  distorts  the  evidence  since 
an  examination  of  the  early  twentieth  century  'condition  of  England1  question, 
linked  to  public  health,  suggests  that  the  more  widespread  general  social 
costs  of  alcohol  consumption  were  being  recognised: 

“So  long  as  the  vice  of  intemperance  remains 
what  it  is  today,  (1901)  so  long  will  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  political  economist 
be  hindered  and  thwarted.  An  economic 
millenium  ...  would  be  an  epoch  in  which 
there  was  no  waste  -  no  waste  of  human 
lives,  no  ignoble  sloth  ...  above  all  no 
waste  of  health,  substance  and  se 1 f  respect 
in  drunkenness  and  its  attendant  vices."  29 

It  was  alcohol  usage  itself  which  fostered  industrial  inefficiency  and 
imperfect  labour  power,  “efficiency  will  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a 
horse  that  is  not  properly  tended  or  a  steam  engine  that  has  an  inadequate 
supply  of  coal,"  ^  and  “the  demand  for  muscular  exertion  has  been  replaced 
by  a  demand  for  attention  and  skill  and  the  standards  of  necessary  efficiency 
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have  been  so  much  enhanced  ...  as  the  machinery  grows  more  complex,  numerous 

3  1 

and  costly,  the  responsibility  of  the  mach i ne- tender  is  increased."  What 

i s  apparent  thus  is  that  alcohol  consumption,  so  much  part  of  everyday  life 
for  much  of  the  working  population  in  early  industrialism,  was  not  only  in 
conflict  with  work  and  a  public  ascetic  ethic  espoused  as  part  of  the  morality 
of  the  nineteenth  century  labour  discipline,  but  that  the  new  patterns  of 
labour  and  time  in  an  urban  context  generated  an  even  more  prodigious  public 
house  I  coho  1  usage  pattern.  As  Rowntree  perceptively  comments: 

"The  conditions  of  labour  are  still  extremely 
irksome,  and  often  painfully  exacting.  Intro¬ 
duction  of  the  factory  system  and  the  more 
extensive  use  of  machinery,  while  they  have 
lessened  the  physical  burden  of  work  have 
added  to  i t  a  nervous  tension  and  extreme 
monotony  ...  i f  to  these  conditions  are 
added  incessant  noise  and  whir  of  machinery, 
the  noxious  heat  and  dust-laden  air  of  the 
workshops  and  factories  and  the  close  and 
continuous  confinement,  the  attractiveness 
of  the  public  house  in  the  hours  of  relax¬ 
ation  can  easily  be  recognised."  32 

The  point  being  made  at  this  stage  thus  is  twofold;  whilst  the  kinds  of  moral 
and  time  constraints  imposed  by  the  new  division  of  labour  and  work  routines 
of  early  and  mid-nineteenth  century  industrial  capitalism  described  by 
Thompson,  effectively  if  slowly  banished  alcohol  usage  as  part  of  everyday 
work  routines,  the  new  conditions  of  work  and  urban  living  themselves 
re-focussed  the  traditional  values  and  usages  of  alcohol.  Firstly  then 
drinking  was  actively,  if  only  gradually  stripped  from  its  intimacy  with  pre¬ 
industrial  work  patterns  in  the  quest  for  a  sober  labour  force.  However, 
secondly  and  importantly,  because  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  public  house  in  the 
urban  context,  alcohol  retaimed  its  important  social  usage  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  public  house.  As  work  became  reorganised  and  regimented  the 
public  house  became  an  increasing  focus  of  drinking  activity  and  thus  a 
'social  problem'  for  reforming  bodies  and  increasingly  the  object  of  attention 
as  part  of  an  attempt  to  curb  alcohol  consumption.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  thus,  it  was  clear  to  reformers  and  others  that  whilst 
improvements  in  living  conditions  would  take  a  long  time,  the  public  house 
and  thus  the  main  source  of  alcohol  usage  outside  of  work  itself,  could  be 
radically  curbed  by  making  the  public  house  less  attractive  in  itself  as  well 
as  promoting  rational  and  cultural  forms  of  recreation.  The  analysis  and 
prognosis  of  the  'drink  problem'  as  amenable  to  'rational  recreation'  was  not 
new,  but  the  proportions  of  the  problem  (simply  judged  in  alcohol  consumption 


and  mortality  figures)  combined  with  such  slogans  as  'Public  Health  is 
Public  Wealth'  concentred  a  concern  with  living  standards  and  the  health 
of  the  labour  force.  Such  concern  effectively  incorporated  a  work  ethic 
into  a  'social  efficiency'  ethic  of  more  general  applicability.  Physical 
health  was  a  key  to  industrial  efficiency  and  what  is  i nte res t i ng, i n  the 
kinds  of  arguments  evolved  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  is 
the  linkage  of  social  health  -  good  recreation  -  industrial  efficiency, 
and  the  object  of  the  attack  to  reduce  the  role  of  the  public  house  and 
the  importance  of  alcohol  usage. 

"There  is  evidently  a  big  field  for  the 
provision  of  good,  clean  and  easily 
accessible  entertainment  ...  to  win 
away  as  many  as  possible  from  the 
opposing  delights  of  the  drinking 
shops.  Pictures,  books,  music,  clear 
laughter,  heart  fellowship  -  are  these 
not  true  aids  to  life.  Is  it  not  worth¬ 
while  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
the  docker,  the  coal  heaver,  the  artisan 
and  the  common  labourer  ...  for  never 
will  the  evil  spirits  be  permanently 
cast  out  until  the  empty  house  is  tenanted 
by  such  as  these."  33 

Such  moralistic  objectives  would  lead  to: 

"Physical  refreshment  and  rational  recreation 
of  the  working  classes  ...  the  public  house 
question  is  an  'entertainment  of  the  people' 
question  ...  the  reformation  so  undoubtedly 
and  imperatively  demanded  must,  to  be  really 
effective,  take  the  shape  of  a  complete 
reconstruction  of  our  existing  public  house 
system  ...  consumption  of  intoxicants  in  the 
U.K.  is  at  present  so  excessive  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  morality,  prosperity  and  health."  3^ 


Thus,  the  reformers  wanted  'Peoples  Palaces'  in  which  "rational  recreation 

could  be  combined  with  full  opportunity  for  cheerful  intercourse  and  healthy 

35 

stimulus,"  through  exhibitions,  concerts,  arts  and  crafts  schemes, 

gymnasia  and  "bright  and  cheerful  clubs  for  working  lads  and  working  girls" 
so  as  to  produce  "character  and  fitness  for  citizenship."  "The  need -to  be 
met  ...  is  more  than  one  of  recreation.  It  has  an  economic  importance  which 
calls  for  more  urgent  attention  from  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  question 
of  industrial  supremacy."  To  achieve  these  objectives  of  social  health 
and  industrial  supremacy  meant  containing  the  social  appeal  of  alcohol 
usage  fostered  by  the  public  house  so  that  not  only  legal  constraints  but  also 
state  control  and  social  castration  of  the  pub  such  that: 
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"No  female  bar-tenders  would  be  employed, 
no  adventitious  attractions,  such  as 
music  would  be  associated  with  the  sale 
of  intoxicants.  Accommodation  for  clubs, 
sick  benefit  societies,  etc.  would  no 
longer  be  provided  at  public  houses  ... 

Every  public  house  would  be  open  to  full 
public  inspection  from  the  highway.  Back¬ 
door  and  side-door  entrances  would  no 
longer  be  provided."  37 

soint  being  made  here  is  that  underpinning  the  social  and  moral  health 
.ern  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  was  a  very  basic  industrial 
and  social  efficiency  concern.  Drinking  and  the  public  house  fostered 
irrational  behaviour,  undermined  public  health  and  threatened  the  civilising 
aims  of  economic  achievement  and  the  moral  order.  To  gradually  'outlaw' 
drinking  as  part  of  everyday  working  routine  was  the  effect  of  the  nineteenth 
century  imposition  of  new  work  disciplines,  and  new  forms  of  timed  labour. 
Only  gradually  however  has  the  public  drinking  house  itself  yielded  to  being 
curbed  and  the  evidence  which  does  exist  suggests  that  such  a  curbing 
process  may  be  less  successful  than  the  reformers  think. 


The  socio-medical  ae t i o 1 og i ca 1 -patho 1 og i ca 1  model 


An  interesting  and  important  question  which  can  be  posed  is  how  far  there  is 
still  seen  to  be  a  conflict  between  alcohol  consumption  and  the  public  house 
and  work  and  social  efficiency-health.  Although  a  comp  1 ete . answe r  cannot  be 
attempted  since  there  is  little  reliable  data  available,  certainly  what 
material  there  is  suggests  that  alcohol  usage  itself  is  irreconcilable  with 
both  physical  health  and  efficiency  in  terms  of  work  performance,  as  well  as 
being  closely  associated  with  various  ‘social  problems'. 

"Alcohol  is  implicated  as  a  primary  or  related 
causal  factor  in  many  pathological  conditions 
including:  brain  disorders  ...  disorders  of  the 
digestive  system  ...  generalised  myopathy,  and 
cardio  myopathy,  numerous  nutritional  diseases 
...  atrophy  of  some  endocrine  glands,  disturb¬ 
ances  of  metabolism  ...  increased  risk  of 
accident,  injury  and  death  ...  An  individual 
is  considered  a  problem  drinker  when  repeated 
or  continuous  over-indulgence  interferes  with 
the  efficient  performance  of  his  work  assignment."  38 

In  terms  of  the  relationship  between  'social  problems'  and  alcohol  usage: 

"Apart  from  causing  public  drunkenness,  drinking 
has  shown  to  be  associated  with  a  whole  range 
of  other  offences.  Edwards  for  example, 
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reports  that  68%  of  prisoners  he  studied 
claimed  to  have  been  drinking  immediately 
before  commiting  the  act  for  which  they 
were  imprisoned  ...  in  1968  almost  half 
of  all  murder  defendents  were  judged  to 
have  had  some  alcohol  at  the  time  of  the 
offence  ...  a  study  of  sexual  offenders 
showed  that  some  20%  had  been  drinking 
shortly  before  the  offence  ...  apart  from 
its  association  with  pathological  conditions 
and  legal  misdemeanours  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  is  regularly  sited  as  a  contrib¬ 
uting  factor  in  the  development  of  a  whole 
range  of  emotional,  interpersonal,  financial, 
occupational,  marital  and  family  problems 
...  over  the  past  century  there  has  been  a 
discernible  shift  from  defining  alcoholism 
as  primarily  a  legal  or  moral  problem  to 
considering  it  primarily  as  one  of  medicine 
or  public  health  ...  or  more  specifically 
as  a  psychological  dependence  or  physiol¬ 
ogical  addiction  to  enthanol."  39 

In  an  almost  exceptional  sociological  analysis,  Robinson  succinctly  outlines 

the  difficulties  posed  by  trying  to  encapsulate  the  problem  of  excess  alcohol 

consumption  by  definitions  or  descriptions  which  incorporate  the  physiological, 

bio-chemical,  psychological,  legal,  moral  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  He 

suggests  that  the  construct  of  'drinking  problems'  is  open  to  dispute  and 

that  "part  of  the  sociologists'  task  is  to  discover  and  to  set  out  the 

implications  of  the  fact  that  people  differ  often  quite  radically,  in  their 

bO 

assessment  of  what  counts  as  something."  Robinson  critically  examines 

several  approaches  to  drinking  and  alcohol  usage;  of  particular  interest  here 

are  what  he  defines  as  the  ae t i ol og i ca 1 -pa tho 1 og i ca 1  studies,  those  which 

seize  upon  the  individual  and  social  harmfulness  of  drinking  alcohol  -  which 

view  it  as  both  a  social  and  individual  pathology  and  in  a  variety  of  ways 

correlate,  index  and  assess  the  distribution  and  intensity  of  drinking  problems, 

often  from  a  bio-psychological  perspective,  often  taking  case  studies  of 

chronic  alcoholism  to  generalise  about  the  'costs'  of  'normal'  drinking  patterns 

and  populations.  Within  the  genre  of  such  studies  particular  concern  has 

centred  upon  the  implications  for  work  of  non-work  alcohol  usage,  "through 
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a  socio-medical  model  of  alcoholism."  The  analysis  made  by  such  studies 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  eulogy,  moral i sat i on ,  individual  biological  effects 
and  socio-economic  health  costs: 

"We  must  take  positive  preventive  steps. 

This  is  where  industry  is  so  vital  in 
helping  those  who  are  vulnerable  and 
at  risk.  In  many  ways,  people  in 


industry  ...  have  an  opportunity  to  motiv¬ 
ate  those  individuals  suffering  from 
alcohol  related  problems  to  seek  out  and 
accept  treatment.  Industry  provides  the 
first  opportunity  to  see  the  actual 
symptoms  ...  problems  of  lateness,  ineff¬ 
iciency,  absen  tee  i-sm ,  reduced  work  perform¬ 
ance*...  industry  has  a  self  interest  in 
dealing  with  this  problem.  Alcoholism  and 
problem  drinking  affects  more  than  just  the 
individual.  It  can  lead  to  accidents  at 
work,  and  also  the  hidden  areas  like  the 
quality  of  decision-making  ...  a  coherent 
industrial  alcohol  policy  will  of  course 
lead  to  a  better  use  of  that  most  expensive 
of  resources  -  the  human  being."  42 

In  a  similar  kind  of  moralistic-medical  tone,  Shaw  suggests  that  'alcohol 
abuse1  may  be  recognised  by  significant  social  and  professional  disturbances 

"These  disturbances  will  not  have  gone  unrec¬ 
ognised  by  peers,  subordinates  or  superiors 
...  absenteeism,  poor  time-keeping,  deterior¬ 
ating  professional  efficiency,  accident 
proneness,  unpredictability,  loss  of 
professional  or  social  position,  domestic 
or  inexplicable  financial  difficulties."  43 

The  difficulties  of  defining  the  exact  nature  of  'alcohol  dependency1  and 
'problem  drinking1  -  biological,  psychological  -  does  not  appear  to  deter 
the  protagonists, 

"We  should  be  amassing  evidence  and  information 
on  how  excessive  drinking,  dependence  and 
alcohol  related  problems  interact  with  each 
other;  focussing  on  the  whole  range  of  problems 
alcohol  is  causing,  and  investigating  the 
relationship  between  them  ...  it  is  meaningless 
to  conceive  of  'problem  drinkers'  and  'normal 
drinkers'  as  though  they  were  qualitatively 
different  ...  medical  and  social  services 
deal  with  a  whole  variety  of  alcohol  related 
diseases  and  social  problems  ...  ulcers, 
gastritis  ...  hooliganism,  vandalism,  rape, 
burglary,  murder,  suicide  ...  as  for  the 
economy  at  large,  a  large  number  of  man 
hours  are  lost  due  to  the  effects  of  drinking, 
combined  with  a  general  inefficiency  in  some 
cases  and  accidents  and  mistakes  in  others."  44 

The  kinds  of  social  data  adduced  to  support  such  assertions  are  those  derivi 
from  the  pernicious  and  naive  methodology  of  using  'deviant'  drinking  cases 
in  fact  patients  attending  Alcoholism  Treatment  Units  -  as  indicative  of  the 
nature  of  'drink  abuse'. 
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"Glatt  in  the  1950s  taking  a  sample  of 
200  males  attending  an  Alcoholic  Treat¬ 
ment  Clinic  found  that  half  of  them  had 
lost  work  during  the  early  Thirties,  and 
over  half  had  been  sacked  through  drinking 
by  the  mi d- th i rt i es .  A  study  done  in  the 
1960s  by  the  Addiction  Research  Unit  found 
that  98%  had  lost  work  due  to  alcoholism 
and,  on  average,  lost  86  days  per  year. 

66%  of  the  sample  were  often  late  for  work, 
and  61%  reported  Monday  morning  absenteeism."  45 

The  extent  of  the  bio-medical  equation  of  physical  impairment  -  social  costs 
and  economic  disbenefits,  extends  to  the  establishment  of  identification 
criteria  aimed  at  detecting  work  inefficiency  induced  by  alcohol  usage, 
is  'therapeutic'  for  the  sociologist  to  encounter  such  scientistic  and 
blatant  recasting  of  the  moral  imperatives  symptomatic  of  a  nineteenth 
century  work  ethic  in  terms  of  social  health  criteria.  Alcohol  abuse,  it 
is  said,  can  be  detected  by  the  following  symptoms  recognisable  in  relation 
to  work; 

"frequent  and  unexplained  absences,  poor 
productivity,  poor  timekeeping,  absence 
from  the  job,  moodiness  and  irritability, 
deterioration  in  relationships  with  fellow 
workers,  changes  in  attitude  to  authority, 
reluctance  to  accept  authority;  ...  ident¬ 
ification,  assessment  and  successful 
treatment  of  the  alcoholic  is  of  benefit 
to  the  employer."  46 

The  failure  of  the  aet i ol og i ca 1 -pa tho 1 og i ca 1  model  to  demonstrate  the 
individual  and  social  benefits  of  alcohol  usage  is  perhaps  not  surprising; 
even  less  surprising  perhaps  is  the  total  disarray  in  the  model  of  what  the 
'causal'  variables  are  which  result  in  'alcohol  abuse';  equally,  perhaps 
most  remarkable  is  the  virtual  invisibility  of  any  sociological  input  into 
the  debate  or  sensitivity  to  the  importance  of  irrational  and  non-rational 
elements  in  human  choices  and  behaviour.  There  does  appear  to  be  thus  a 
fairly  well  developed  caucas  of  socio-medical  analysis  which  equates 
alcohol  usage  with  physical  and  social  pathology,  which  is  generally  concerned 
to  eliminate  the  economic  and  social  inefficiency  arising  from  such  usage, 
and  which  is  reminiscent  of  much  nineteenth  century  thinking. 

What  is  at  issue  is  not  the  question  of  the  'rightness'  or  otherwise  of 
alcohol  induced  personal  and  work  inefficiency,  it  is  the  propriety  of  an 
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oriencation  based  on  therapy  and  treatment  goals  in  which  there  are  two 
important  but  usually  ignored  questions,  we  first  have  to  answer  the 
;uestion  ‘adequate  for  what?1  and  secondly,  ‘says  who?'  Robinson  suggests 
that  treatment  policies  deriving  from  a  therapy  or  alcohol  education  orient¬ 
ation  tend  to  resort  to  a  model  of  the  'well'  person;  the  kinds  of  questions 
posed  by  such  an  orientation  are: 

"Is  the  person  functioning  as  well  as  at 
some  time  in  the  past?  ...  as  others  in 
the  same  age,  sex,  class?  ...  some  ideal 
healthy,  perfectly  functioning  individual? 

...  The  precise  nature  of  these  questions, 
who  poses  them,  when  and  why,  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  in  fields  such  as  alcoholism 
when  people  whose  behaviour  is  felt  to  be 
in  need  of  change  may  not  themselves  have 
any  desire  to  change  it.  If  J.  Bloggs, 
while  being  aware  that  his  drinking  habits 
are  doing  physical  damage  and  causing  his 
wife  worry  and  distress,  does  not  wish  to 
change  them,  whose  claim  that  there  is  a 
need  for  his  behaviour  to  be  changed  is 
the  therapist  to  act  upon?  Is  it  his  own, 

Mrs.  Bloggs,  Mr.  Bloggs'  employer,  neigh¬ 
bour,  best  friend  or  who?  ...  if  Mrs.  Bloggs 
calls  for  medical  help  when  she  is  worried 
and  distressed  by,  and  wants  to  change  her 
husband's  drinking  habits,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  will  not  call 
for  medical  help  when  she  wants  to  change 
her  husband's  habit  of  watching  television 
rather  than  washing  up,  his  habits  of 
going  to  football  matches  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  rather  than  going  shopping,  or  his  habit 
of  sleeping  with  his  secretary  on  Wednesday 
rather  than  with  her.  And  given  the  history 
of  alcoholism  over  the  past  fifty  years  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  medical  profession  would 
see  itself  duty  bound  to  answer  her  call  ... 

The  question  is  not  whether  Mr.  Bloggs  by 
sleeping  with  his  secretary  is  sick  or  well 
...  there  seems  to  be  no  more  reason  why  the 
medical  profession  or  the  police,  should 
answer  Mrs.  Bloggs'  call  to  alter  Mr.  Bloggs' 
drinking  habits  than  it  should  answer  his 
secretary's  call  to  alter  h i s-s 1 eep i ng-wi th- 
her  habits  ...  or  Mr.  Bloggs'  call  to  alter 
Mrs.  Bloggs'  habits  of  complaining  about  his 
dri nki ng."  47 

Robinson  pursues  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  underpinning  values  and  assumptions 
of  therapy  and  treatment  and  pinpoints  the  importance  of  not  proceeding  from 
a  narrow  ideological  premise  -  economic,  moral  or  medical. 
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“How  much  drinking  is  too  much  drinking? 

What  is  the  dividing  line  between  having 
too  much  drink  and  being  drunk?  When  does 
a  drinker  become  an  alcoholic,  and  who  says 
so?  ...  What  is  needed  instead  is  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  these  things  mean  to  particu¬ 
lar  people  in  particular  situations."  48 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  quote  particular  agencies  -  medical  and  socia 
which  are  concerned  with  treating  the  'drink  problem1,  partly  because  it 
would  be  a  separate  subject,  partly  because  it  would  not  illuminate  in  any 
particular  sense  the  public  house  as  a  social  context,  partly  because 
therapy  models  and  the  policies  upon  which  they  are  based  suffer  in  a  more 
general  sense  from  the  conceptual  and  methodological  inadequacies  identified 
earlier.  However  before  turning  to  the  more  firmly  based  sociological  material 
in  the  third  section  of  this  paper,  it  is  worthwhile  making  several  final 
observations  in  relation  to  work,  alcohol  and  the  social  and  economic  costs 
of  alcohol  usage. 


Firstly  there  does  seem  to  be  a  fundamental  conflict  between  the  values  of 
predictability,  reliability  and  efficiency  demonstrated  in  the  requirements 
of  work  and  work  routines  and  the  lifestyles  fostered  by  alcohol  and  the  public 
drinking  house: 

“To  the  degree  that  the  i dea 1  - typ i ca 1  person¬ 
ality  is  based  upon  inhibition,  distrust  of 
impulse,  and  deliberate  control  of  the  affect¬ 
ive  life  in  behalf  of  a  rational  organisation 
of  action  oriented  towards  some  kind  of 
achievement  ...  incautious  use  of  alcohol 
tends  to  interfere  with  achievement,  especially 
when  close  co-ordination  is  required."  49 

Secondly,  there  appears  to  be  a  new  heightening  of  the  conflict  between 
work  and  drink  in  terms  of  social  and  policy  'awareness'  of  a  'problem', 
to  judge  from  the  chorus  of  preventative  and  social  control  agencies; 

"...  warning  over  days  lost  through  drink  ...  the  Department  of  Employment 
estimates  a  total  last  year  (1979)  at  between  8.8  and  14.8  million  days." 
(Financial  Times,  11th  October,  1 980)  and  “alcoholism  officially  labelled 
as  epidemic"  (Sunday  Times,  1 4th  Decemeber,  1980) . 


Perhaps  it  is  apposite  to  conclude  this  section  by  referring  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Psychiatry  Report  which  in  many  ways  epitomises  the  perspectives 
developed  in  this  section; 

“What  has  to  be  realised  is  that  drinking  can 
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change  the  inner  state  of  a  person  who  is 
in  many  ways  discontented  with  that  state; 
it  can  set  up  a  feeling  tone  of  pleasure, 
tranquility  or  elation.  'I  reach  the 
ceiling  of  my  world1  one  man  explained. 

Instead  of  strenuous  and  patient-effort 
to  achieve  some  distant  goal,  a  drinking 
session  can  confer  immediate  and  almost 
effortless  satisfaction  ...  the  harsh 
realities  of  work,  personal  relations 
and  marriage  (may)  add  up  to  a  black  vista 
of  obligations  and  responsibilities. 

These  he  may  meet  more  or  less  effectively, 
but  he  may  also  discover  that  drinking  can 
confer  a  mental  holiday.  When  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  to  the  right  extent, 
exciting  reveries  can  be  summoned  to  trans¬ 
form  mundane  existence."  50 

Perhaps  some  such  observations  ought  to  be  printed  on  beer  mats  and  used  to 
promote  alcohol  consumption  in  the  public  houses  which  are  ignored  by  the 
Report  as  they  are  generally  in  the  aet i o 1 og i ca 1 -patho 1 og i ca 1  perspective. 

It  is  a  perspective  which  forms  the  hard  core  of  a  censorious  and  sociologically 
unimaginative  approach,  demanding  efficiency  in  keeping  with  a  rational  mode 
of  economic  and  social  organisation  and  not  un remi n i scent  of  nineteenth 
century  opposition  to  alcohol  usage. 


This  section  of  the  paper  has  been  very  much  a  sociological  foraging  process  and 
has  sought  to  demonstrate  that  there  still  exists  a  particular,  moralistic 
narrow  social  policing  perspective  concerned  with  a  'work  and  social 
efficiency1  view,  which  aims  to  eliminate  'excess'  alcohol  consumption 
(whatever  that  means)  and  misunderstands  the  social  nature  of  much  if  not  most 
alcohol  usage.  Drinking  alcohol  both  inside  and  outside  the  public  house  is 
primarily  a  social  act  in  a  context  of  shared  expectations  about  meaning  and 
usage.  Disinhibi tion  and  a  'mental  holiday'  may  be  precisely  what  situational 
participants  want,  who  are  constrained  by  expectations  of  efficiency,  precision, 
and  a  social  world  in  which  'community  centres  are  no  substitute  for  community' 
and  in  which  assumptions  about  'rational'  behaviour  conflict  with  the  ways 
in  which  many  experience  social  reality. 


Section  Three 


Work,  sociability  and  the  public  drinking  house 


It  is  not  too  difficult  to  substantiate  the  primacy  of  timed  labour  and 
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time-thrift  as  part  of  the  complex  of  factors  generative  of  a  sober  labour 
force  in  the  early  and  even  mid-phase  of  industrial  capitalism.  Neither  is 
it  too  difficult  to  substantiate  that  there  still  persists  an  articulate, 
sociologically  naive,  social  policing  policy  reinforcing  if  distinct  from 
licensing  constraints  and  generally  concerned  with  the  personal  misconduct 
and  social  disorder  tendencies  induced  by  the  ava i 1  a i b i 1 i ty  of  'instant  and 
almost  effortless  satisfactions',  a  'mental  holiday'  with  their  threat  to 
the  ethic  of  achievement,  the  rational  striving  for  supposedly  obtainable 
objectives.  This  third  section  of  the  monograph  adopts  a  somewhat  different 
perspective  on  the  relationship  of  work  to  alcohol  in  the  public  drinking 
house.  What  is  of  interest  is  how  far  the  nature  of  work  is  still  experienced 
as  constraint  in  terms  of  economising  efficiency.  What  is  proposed  is  hat 
manual  and  non-manual  occupations  may  have  become  less  different  in  this 
respect  than  in  the  past  but  that  an  important  divide  may  persist  in  terms 
of  the  sociability  patterns  with  which  they  are  associated  -  sociability 
patterns  which  find  expression  in  the  ways  i n  which  the  public  house  is  used. 

The  contemporary  situation  is  one  where  absolute  working  hours  have  sharply 
declined  from  the  tyrannous  and  inhuman  levels  of  earlier  periods  as  well  as 
major  changes  having  occurred  in  the  structure  of  the  labour  force  itself.  ^ 

It  would  be  dangerous  and  fascile  to  offer  a  speculative  and  empirically 
unsubstantiated  snapshot  of  the  diversity  of  work  time  and  values  cha racte r i st i c  of 
contemporary  British  society.  However,  there  are  some  indicators  worthy  of 
consideration  which  provide  pointers  to  some  fairly  substantial  persistences 
and  changes. 

The  first  important  factor  is  the  still  undoubted  hardness  and  experienced 

triviality  of  much  paid  employment  as  timed  labour.  Production  and  efficiency 

are  not  vacuous  concepts  and  employment  for  many  still  has  much  of  the  quality 

of  monotony  and  purposelessness  if  not  absolute  dehumanisation.  "I  dread  the 

fact  of  going  in  day  after  day;  it's  the  same  routine.  You  stand  in  one  place 
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...  there's  no  end  to  it."  The  purposelessness  of  work  is  added  to  by  the 

necessity  of  producing  against  the  clock,  on  a  piece-work  basis,  characteristic 

of  much  manual  employment,  so  much  so  that  as  Jackson  discovered  "there  was  no 

other  judgement  than  speed  of  working  ...  the  pace  of  work  was  uncomfortably 
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fast  ...  time  rates  were  unattainable."  The  twin  impact  of  monotony  and 
pace  of  work  are  most  characterised  by  as semb 1 y- 1 i ne  technology,  a  technology 
which  results  in: 

"highly  fragmented  and  repetitive  tasks,  with 
little  intrinsic  satisfaction,  (and  which  has) 
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severely  restricted  the  formation  of  sociable 
groupings  of  any  kind,  accentuated  management  - 
worker  differences,  placed  the  worker  under 
considerable  pressure  to  maximise  output  and 
provided  few  possibilities  of  promotion  or 
reward  other  than  relatively  high  pay."  5^ 

The  tyranny  of  timed  labour  and  the  values  stressing  an  'economising  efficiency' 
in  the  nexus  of  the  employment  relationship,  for  many  workers  is  still 

a  do:  nant  aspect  of  the  paid  employment  situation.  Even  so  however,  some 
on  needs  to  be  reserved  when  claiming  the  typicality  and  pervasiveness 
of  such  employment  experiences  for  all  manual  workers.  Much  manual  work, 
particularly  researched  in  occupational  community  studies,  reveals  the  inter¬ 
penetration  of  non-work  orientations  and  sociability  often  cemented  by  community 
bonds  within  which  the  harshness  of  labour  is  located.  Work,  play  and  socia¬ 
bility  are  very  much  interdependent.  Much  manual  work  is  not  'timed'  in  the 

sense  of  a  production  line  or  piece-rate  performance  in  a  factory  context. 
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Hollowell's  study  of  lorry  drivers  and  Sykes  research  on  Navvies  (written 
up  in  hospital  after  a  brawl),  show  the  extent  to  which  attempts  to  retain 
time-autonomy  figure  significantly  in  the  work  and  life  styles  of  manual 
worke rs . 

Another  indication  of  the  incipient  danger  of  over-generalising  from  the 
narrow  base  of  the  mechan i sed-f actory  production  framework,  is  the  evidence 
within  the  constraints  of  timed  labour  itself  and  the  strategies  employed 
to  control  such  constraints.  'Fixing'  the  piece-rate  system,  extensive 
'fiddling'  and  the  social  practices  underpinning  absenteeism  indicate  that 
'strategies  of  independence'  operate  against  the  timed-labour  imposed  by 
mechanised  routines. 

"...  in  spite  ofthe  alleged  slowness  of  the 
machines,  or  excessively  fast  rates,  every¬ 
body  always  earned  the  maximum  bonus.  To 
achieve  this  men  'fiddled'  the  amount  of 
work  entered  on  their  time  sheets  until  it 
agreed  with  the  rate  for  the  job.  Fiddling 
took  various  forms,  depending  on  the  work 
process."  56 

The  detailed  studies  by  0.  Roy  and  T.  Lupton  ^  illustrate  vividly  the  extensive 
and  co-operative  nature  of  fixing  and  fiddling.  It  is  easy  to  construe  such 
resistance  and  manipulation  of  the  t i me-ef fort- rewa rd  equation  in  instrumental 
terms  -  the  work  force  simply  seeking  to  maintain  or  increase  monetary  income. 
However,  as  Jackson  makes  clear,  such  resistance  is  embedded  in  the  life  styles 
and  values  of  those  he  studied,  thus: 
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"...  suspicion  intensified  because  piece-work 
made  everyone  not  workmates  but  competitors. 

Management  sought  productivity  ...  the  work¬ 
force  reacted  by  using  their  own  weapons. 

Since  overtime  was  compulsory,  and  work  hours 
bore  no  relation  to  the  rest  of  their  interests 
and  responsibilities,  they  earned  high  wages 
for  a  number  of  days,  then  took  a  day  off 
and  spent  it  sleeping,  or  bowling  in  the  park 
or  sitting  in  the  club  ...  a  second  defence 
set  up  by  the  work  people  was  rate  fixing  . 
successive  alterations  to  the  piece-rates  only 
produced  a  kind  of  busy  standing  still.  So 
far  as  production  was  concerned  they  had  no 
more  effect  than  a  television  appeal  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  And  for  the  same  reason. 

They  tried  to  impose  an  action  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  middle  class  life  was  normal  life 
and  working  class  life  only  a  problem  variant."  58 

Jackson  discusses  in  detail  the  factors  which  link  such  resistance  to  timed 

labour  and  middle  class  non-understanding  of  working  class  life  styles, 

factors  which  define  the  characteristics  of  working  class  community;  the 

maximisation  of  earnings  and  the  dependence  upon  labour  power  as  the  basic 

source  of  wages,  "...  the  man  has  nothing  to  live  from  except  his  labour  and 
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his  skill."  The  cycle  of  poverty  is  only  alleviated  when  children  start 
to  earn  but  such  alleviation  "passes,  and  once  children  leave  home  there  begins 
the  slow  drop  into  the  poverty  band  again  ...  this  deep  and  terrible  rhythm 
is  the  very  ground  of  working  class  life."  ^  The  experience  of  hard  times 
gives  rise  to  the  importance  of  mutuality  and  is  characteristic  of  the  clubs, 
pubs  and  sociable  groupings  so  much  part  of  working  class  life.  Such  is 
reinforced  by  the  traditional  close  linkage,  asserts  Jackson,  between  work 
and  neighbourhood,  "those  groupings  are  the  tighter  because  income  and  work 
originally  compel  the  working  class  to  live  in  dominantly  one-class  neighbour¬ 
hoods,  and  then  the  style  of  living  evolved  makes  it  more  difficult  to  live  - 
or  want  to  live  -  in  a  more  mixed  district."  And  kinship  ties  "based  more 
on  where  mothers  and  daughters  want  to  live  than  on  what  the  menfolk  might 
want  to  do,"  create  a  network  of  extended  families  so  much  focussed  upon 
by  keen  sociologists  and  so  much  misunderstood  by  social  workers  and  planners. 
Jackson  castigates  both  the  last  two  groups  but  pinpoints  the  very  basic 
restructuring  of  community  caused  by  the  rehousing  programme  and  the  destruction 
of  working  class  districts,  arguably  the  'cause1  of  privatised  working  class 
cu 1 tu re ,  as : 

"the  most  serious  challenge  to  the  old  patterns 
...  the  enormous  rehousing  of  the  working  class 
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...  a  huge  number  of  which  (houses)  are  in 
council  estates  on  city  outskirts  replacing 
the  working  class  districts  near  the  centre. 
Almost  all  of  this  work  has  been  carried  out 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  styles  of  life  ... 
community  centres  are  no  substitute  for 
commun i ty . "  62 


The  importance  of  linkages  between  work  and  community  demonstrate  that  the 
resistance  to  timed-labour  is  not  only  well  entrenched  within  the  culture  of 
work  foi  those  employed  in  routinised  and  mechanised  production,  but  may  form 
an  .portant  component  in  some  understanding  of  the  nature  of  life  styles  for 
a  large  range  of  manual  workers,  a  resistance  born  of  'vitality  within 
fatalism'  to  use  Jackson's  phrase.  Life  styles  characterised  by  an  episodic 
approach  to  time,  in  which  situations  become  incidents  and  in  which  mutuality 
is  certainly  reinforced  by  the  harshness  and  deprivation  of  routinised  labour, 
questionably  caused  by  such  experiences.  There  is  little  doubt  about  the 
resistance  to  the  time  constraints  of  work  but  what  can  be  asked  is  whether 
this  resistance  still  finds  expression  in  the  public  house  as  a  focus  of 
sociability?  Also,  as  important,  what  modes  of  adjustment  have  been  achieved 
in  the  new  housing  areas  with  the  imposition  of  'improved'  pubs  -  or  no  pubs 
at  all?  (Given  the  undoubted  implementation  of  the  proposals  of  the  1944 
Morris  Committee).  Such  questions  arise  not  in  the  sense  of  making  'work' 
or  'class'  the  causal  variable  in  relation  to  life  styles  and  values,  since 
as  Lockwood  proposes  "social  life  has  an  obdurate  complexity  which  can  be 
counted  upon  to  badly  dent,  if  not  demolish  most  sociological  concepts  that 
are  unlucky  enough  to  make  contact  with  it."  However,  given  the  undoubted 
case  made  by  Harrison  of  the  historical  importance  of  the  public  drinking 
house  in  the  life  styles  of  the  'working  class',  does  the  contemporary  situation 
reveal  the  same  important  usage  patterns?  Is  such  usage  supportive  or  not 
of  a  'work  centrality  approach'  to  understanding  social  reality,  or  does  it 
yield  more  readily  to  a  more  generous  definition  of  human  experiences  and 
relationships?  The  preliminary  stance  adopted  here  is  very  much  the  position 
advanced  by  Roberts: 

"many  of  the  influences  of  work  upon  leisure 
are  permissive  rather  than  deterministic  ... 
many  work  based  'causes'  are  translated  into 
specific  leisure  effects  through  independent 
mediating  processes.  Beside  being  workers, 
individuals  are  involved  in  other  social 
re  1  at i onsh i ps  and  immersed  in  other  sources  of 
values  ...  the  sum  of  the  evidence  does  not 
justify  treating  leisure  as  a  purely  dependent 
variable.  Uses  of  leisure  are  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  individual's 
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occupation.  But  when  we  ask  how  and  to  what 
extent,  we  see  that  rather  than  treating  work 
as  a  determinant,  it  is  often  more  appropriate 
to  regard  individuals  as  accommodating  to  the 
constraints  that  their  working  lives  impose  and 
using  the  resources  that  their  occupations  offer 
to  cultivate  whatever  life  styles  they  prefer 
as  a  result  of  their  personal  tastes  and  the 
social  relationships  in  which  they  are  involved 
in  their  non-working  lives  ...  while  it  may  be 
one  crucial  element,  work  is  not  the  only  source 
of  contemporary  man's  consciousness  and  identity."  64 

Discussion  has  focussed  on  the  nature  and  constraints  of  manua.  work  but  some 
significant  questions  can  be  posed  in  relation  to  the  non-manual  element  in 
the  population:  is  the  tyranny  of  'timed'  labour  an  appropriate  criterion 
for  adjudging  the  ethic  of  economising  efficiency  for  non-manual  workers? 
Attention  thus  now  focusses  on  the  clues,  albeit  fragmentary,  which  may 
illumine  the  work  values  and  time  constraints  of  non  manual  workers,  and  the 
question  of  existing  public  house  usage  is  explored  in  relation  to  the  social 
usages  and  sociability  styles  of  non  manual  and  manual  workers.  The  'non 
manual'  category  of  occupations  conceals  a  considerable  range  of  differences 
in  work  situations  -  from  the  black-coated  worker  to  the  highly  skilled  pro¬ 
fessional.  Lockwood's  classic  analysis  offers  some  clues  to  the  changed 
situation  for  the  former  category  when  compared  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century 

"The  black  coat  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
clerk  symbolised  his  middle  class  status. 

The  broadcloth  he  wore  was,  however,  only 
one  mark  of  distinction  ...  running  deeper 
than  this  sartorial  claim  to  status  was  the 
social  gulf  between  the  manual  worker  and 
the  rest.  Working  with  one's  hands  was 
associated  with  other  attributes  -  lack  of 
authority,  illiteracy,  lowly  social  origins, 
insecurity  of  livelihood  -  which  together 
spelt  deprecation.  The  dominant  values  ... 
were  those  of  the  entrepreneurial  and  prof¬ 
essional  middle  class.  The  most  widely 
influential  criteria  of  prestige  therefore 
were  those  which  expressed  occupational 
achievement  ...  the  practical  result  was 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  manual  wage 
earner  from  middle  class  society  further 
intensified  the  already  strong  class 
conscious  feeling  that  sprang  up  from  the 
worker  in  the  factory  and  the  labour  market."  65 

Lockwood  proceeds  to  explore  the  market  situation  and  status  of  the  clerk  and 
reveals  the  post  1945  pressure  to  re-define  the  occupation: 

"the  clerk  is  an  unskilled  labourer  under 
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modern  conditions  (so  that)  productivity 
has  acquired  the  universal  and  disinter¬ 
ested  appeal  of  the  common  norm  ... 
he  must  measure  himself  up  against  the 
new  standards  of  social  worth  ...  in  this 
and  similar  demands  we  may  clearly  discern 
rhe  change  in  underlying  values."  £6- 

Such  changes  in  values  and  expectations  character i st i c  of  an  economising 

efficiency.,  when  applied  to  white  collar  work  more  generally,  suggest 

that  there  may  be  operative  constraints  in  terms  of  economic  values  not 

dissimilar  to  those  typical  of  the  timed  labour  applied  to  some  categories 

of  manual  work.  Equally,  however  there  are  good  reasons  for  proposing  that 

some  categories  of  non-manual  work  are  less  susceptible  than  others,  and 

some  very  fundamental  differences  of  work  autonomy  and  occupational  identity 

exist  between  the  experiences  of  those  described  by  Jackson  and  white  collar 

workers,  differences  which  accelerate  towards  the  top  end  of  the  professional 

skill  hierarchy.  The  non-manual  worker  is  much  more  able  to  negotiate, 

substitute  and  transpose  the  time-effort  constraints  of  paid  employment  when 

contrasted  to  the  factory  worker  although  perhaps  increasing  less  so  with 

white  collar  mechanisation  itself.  The  relative  time  autonomy  of  the  white 

collar  worker  j_n  the  work  situation  has  derived  in  part  from  the  absence  of 

task  skills  necessary  to  perform  required  tasks.  The  nature  and  degree  of 

autonomy  in  work  is  perhaps  one  important  key  comparative  occupational  variable 

which  may  be  more  explanatory  than  the  manua 1 -non-manua 1  distinction  and  may 

reveal  distinct  similarities  between  white  collar  and  factory  workers  if  the 

criterion  of  time  autonomy  in  work  is  considered. 

"Any  consideration  of  the  rewards  and 
deprivation  of  work  must  be  concerned 
with  more  than  just  the  obvious  fin¬ 
ancial  rewards  and  should  see  the 
subordination  and  loss  of  autonomy  as 
a  part  of  the  costs  of  working  which 
can  (also)  vary  considerably  between 
different  work  situations."  67 

It  is  revealing  perhaps  just  how  little  discussion  there  is} in  the  considerable 
literature  on  work, about  the  'strategies  of  independence1  deployed  by  white 
collar  and  professional  workers.  It  is  postulated  here  that  experienced 
autonomy  j_n  work  and  the  ways  in  which  sociability  is  patterned  in  non-work 
situations  may  be  crucially  inter-dependent,  especially  when  usage  of  the 
public  drinking  house  is  examined.  With  the  position  advanced  by  Roberts 
very  much  in  mind,  and  recognising  the  danger  of  simplistic  over-generalisation, 
it  is  important  to  establish  to  what  extent  experienced  time  constraints  in 
work,  as  one  element  of  work  autonomy,  shape  the  usage  made  of  the  pub 
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as  a  relatively  'time-free'  context  of  sociability.  What  differences,  if  any, 
exist  in  the  ways  in  which  the  public  house  is  used  by  different  participants 
in  terms  of  the  influence  of  timed  labour  in  work?  Also  as  s i gn i f i can t , to 
what  extent  are  occupation-based  relationships  and  sociability  patterns 
coterminous  with  those  centred  on  the  public  house?  Are  there  important 
differences  between  'working  class'  and  'middle  class'  usages  which  result 
from  differences  in  the  interdependence  of  work,  sociability  and  friendship 
networks?  If  there  are  such  differences  do  they  result  in  usage  stratification 
between  public  houses  as  well  as  within  them?  Some  of  these  questions  can 
only  be  answered  in  relation  to  empirical  research  but  there 
are  some  useful  pointers  in  the  analysis  of  sociability  and  friendship 
patterns  explored  by  Allan,  albeit  he  uses  the  concept  of  class  in  a  somewhat 
conceptually  ambiguous  manner.  There  is  considerable  evidence,  Allan  suggests, 
that : 


"whereas  the  middle  class  develop  their 
friendships  through  recognising  the 
possibility  of  interaction  in  a  variety 
of  social  settings,  the  working  class 
tend  far  more  to  limit  their  sociable 
relations  to  particular  social  contexts 
and  structures.  They  do  not  allow  them 
to  'flower  out'  in  the  way  the  middle 
class  do.  The  consequence  of  this  way  of 
constructing  and  organising  social  relation¬ 
ships  is  not  that  they  (the  working  class) 
have  no  'friends'  ...  but  that  their  friends 
tend  to  be  situational  specific."  68 

Allan  proceeds  to  show  that  the  kind  of  integration  whereby: 

"workmates  are  normally  leisure  time  comp¬ 
anions,  often  neighbours,  and  not  infreq¬ 
uently,  kinsmen  ...  the  values  expressed 
through  the  social  networks  emphasise 
mutual  aid  in  everyday  life  and  the  oblig¬ 
ation  to  join  in  the  gregarious  pattern  of 
leisure  ...  in  a  public  and  present  oriented 
conv i v i a  1 i ty , "  69 

is  a  situation  capable  of  various  interpretations  when  posing  the  question  of 
the  influence  of  occupation  on  non-work  sociability  patterns.  Allan's  middle 
class  respondents  markedly  differed  from  working  class  respondents  in  that  they 
possessed  different  'rulesof  relevance'  for  sociability  and  friendship  patterns. 

"The  rules  of  relevance  which  shape  sociable 
relationships  emphasise  the  personal  relation¬ 
ship,  whatever  the  social  setting  in  which  it 
occurs,  for  the  middle  class,  but  affirms  the 
primacy  of  the  i n teract bona  1  setting  in  which 
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the  relationships  develop  for  the  working  class 
...  conceptually  the  middle  class  respondents 
defined  the  activity  they  undertook  with  their 
friends  as  secondary  to  the  reality  of  friend¬ 
ship,  while  the  working  class  respondents  were 
much  more  likely  to  define  the  activity  as  the 
primary  rationale  for  a  sociable  relationship 
existing  at  all."  70 


The  net  result  suggests  Allan  is  that  sociability  and  friendship  patterns  for 
the  working  class  are  more  locality  specific  and  s i tuat i ona 1 1 y  specific,  and 
thus  much  more  segmented,  than  middle  class  patterns.  He  rejects  the  rather 
rosy  image  of  conviviality  and  integration  of  working  class  community  conveyed 
by  Jackson  and  others,  "the  dominant  pattern  of  working  class  sociability 
is  in  realiity  somewhat  removed  from  that  assumed  in  the  literature  on  trad¬ 
itional  workers."  ^  The  working  class,  maintains  Allan,  do  not  view  their 
homes  as  the  basis  of  sociability,  and  insofar  as  they  develop  and  maintain 
friendship  sociability  patterns,  tend  to  have  'mates'  tied  to  particular 
situational  settings,  rather  than  friendships  which  cross  cut  rol e-networks . 
One  of  the  working  class  respondents  in  Allan's  sample,  Mr.  Grimley,  had 
much  of  his  leisure  time  activity  centred  upon  the  pub,  and  it  is  worthwhile 
incorporating  some  of  Allan's  material  here  in  an  illustrative  sense,  to 
highlight  his  thesis  and  because  it  says  something  about  working  class  usage 
of  the  pub. 


"Although  Mr.  Grimley  was  one  of  the  most 
sociably  active  respondents,  he  denied 
having  many  friends  ...  'I've  got  lots 
of  mates,  but  not  really  friends'  ... 
there  were  four  people  at  the  Blue  Cow, 
the  pub  he  went  to,  whom  he  would  call 
'mates'.  'I  know  most  people  in  there 
to  talk  to,  and  to  play  darts  with,  but 
these  four  are  a  bit  special,'  ...  like 
Mr.  Grimley,  these  four  go  to  the  Blue 
Cow  four  or  five  times  a  week  ...  apart 
from  the  Pub  and  its  associated  activ¬ 
ities  there  are  no  other  situations  in 
which  Mr.  Grimley  interacts  with  these 
four  ...  while  Mrs.  Grimley  knew  all  the 
wives  ...  she  was  not  socially  involved 
with  them  more  actively.  The  group  was 
very  much  a  male  one  based  on  the  pub 
and  the  sporting  and  social  activities 
der i v i ng  from  it."  72 


Allan's  discussion  of  the  difference  between  'mates'  and  friends  is  revealing, 

"most  importantly,  then,  mate  relationships 
deny  a  central  tenet  of  friendship:  that  the 
individual  rather  than  the  activity  is 
central  ...  the  mate  relationship  also 
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differs  from  middle  class  friend  relation¬ 
ships  in  that  it  can  be  group  based  ... 
group  sociability  of  this  form  (is)  a  re¬ 
current  feature  of  male  working  class 
sociable  patterns  (and)  derives  its 
character  from  interaction  defined  as 
consequent  on  joint  part i c i pat i on  in 
specific  settings,  particularly  patronage 
of  the  same  pub  ...  the  group  emerges  from 
the  setting  and  is  largely  confined  to  it. 

In  other  words  people  go  to  the  pub  for  a 
drink  not  simply  or  solely  to  meet  particu¬ 
lar  others  but  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
will  find  people  they  know  and  enjoy 
meeting."  73 

Allan  locates  the  essential  difference  between  working  class  and  middle  class 
sociability  patterns  in  the  rules  of  relevance  and  situational  specificity 
of  group  interaction,  but  centrally  underpinned  by  the  part  the  home  plays 
in  non-kin  sociability.  It  is  the  home  which  is  used  by  the  middle  class 
to  transcend  particular  structures  and  situations  and  it  is  the  non-use  of 
the  home  for  entertaining  non-kin  by  the  working  class  which  makes  it  more 
likely  that  their  relationships  will  be  s i tuat i ona 1 1 y  specific.  For  the 
working  class  proposes  Allan,  thus,  "each  area  of  life  is  segmented  and  in 
a  sense  protected  from  other  areas.  In  any  one,  other  aspects  of  self  are 
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held  to  be  pri  vate  ..." 


Allan's  analysis  contributes  to  the  discussion  on  work,  time  and  sociability 
in  important  respects,  when  attempting  to  assess  the  social  usages  of  the 
public  house,  and  the  part  it  may  play  in  the  non-work  lives  of  participants. 
The  analysis  affords  several  clues  to  the  factors  underpinning  usages  and 
values.  Firstly  it  may  explain  the  continued  (rather  than  just  historical) 
importance  of  the  public  house  in  the  lives  of  a  broad  range  of  manual  workers. 
Although  the  hardness  and  harshness  of  work  -  physically  demanding,  often 
machine  paced,  dirty  and  noisy,  suffused  with  'masculine  qualities'  -  may 
foster  the  usage  of  the  public  house  in  terms  of  sensual  joys  and  time  free¬ 
dom,  the  way  such  experiences  and  values  are  linked  to  sociability  can  yield 
the  important  proposition  that  different  rules  of  relevance  give  rise  to 
different  modes  of  sociability  and  are  more  likely  to  result  in  the  public 
house  rather  than  the  home  as  a  locus  of  working  class  leisure  and  recreation. 
Secondly,  Allan's  analysis  can  yield  the  proposition  that  middle  class  usage 
of  the  public  house  may  well  be  very  different  indeed  from  working  class 
usage.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  public  house  is  used  by  middle  class 

participants  in  a  somewhat  different  way  so  as  to  be  more  a  public  situation 
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of  private  interaction  rather  than  a  private  situation  of  public 
interaction?  Such  questions  of  differential  usage  are  not  simply 
a  play  on  words;  if  the  dominant  mode  of  usage  is  in  terms  of  meeting  'mates' 
for  the  working  class,  do  middle  class  usagesof  the  context  reflect  the 
individualistic  personalised  and  less  segmented  modes  of  sociability  charact¬ 
eristic  of  the  friendship  styles  uncovered  by  Allan?  Are  thus  existing 
friends  taken  there  and  is  the  situation  used  for  fostering  the  personalised 
home-based  friendship  network,  thus  making  the  pub,  for  the  more  middle  class 
participants,  a  public  situation  of  private  interaction?  Thirdly,  Allan's 
research  suggests  a  further  proposition  about  the  non-use  of  public  houses. 

If  such  a  context,  in  terms  of  its  activities  and  usages  is  predominantly 
one  where  the  rules  of  relevance  of  participants  are  not  those  characteristic 
of  middle  class  sociability,  such  predominance  may  well  be  a  basis  for 
explaining  the  tendency  for  middle  class  non-usage,  or  highly  selective 
usage.  In  particular  such  selectivity  may  well  lead  to  stratification  in  terms 
of  non-usage  of  some  pubs  rather  than  others,  of  middle  class  non-participation 
in  public  house  recreational  activities,  and  may  be  a  contributory  factor 
in  an  explanation  of  the  usages  and  pa rt i ci pat i on  by  women  both  alone  and 
in  groups. 

It  is  somewhat  easier  to  pose  questions  than  to  answer  them  but  it  is  important 

to  point  out  that  the  posing  of  such  questions  is  not  from  the  position  of 

"using  the  rhetoric  and  models  of  the  neat,  log i co-deduct i ve  formal  theories 

as  a  substitute  for  data,"  or  from  "too  strict  adherence  to  existing 

theory,  particularly  grand  theory."  ^  One  has  to  "line  up  what  one  takes  as 

theoretically  possible  or  probable  with  what  one  is  finding  in  the  field. 

Such  existing  sources  of  insights  are  to  be  cultivated,  though  not  at  the 

expense  of  insights  generated  by  the  qualitative  research,  which  are  still 
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closer  to  the  data." 

Concl  us  i  ons 


The  substantial  claim  made  here  is  that  there  is  an  unresolved  conflict  between 
the  values  of  lifestyles  fostered  by  alcohol  and  the  public  drinking  house 
and  work  demands  and  values  of  techno- rat i ona 1  efficiency.  The  zealousness 
of  early  capitalist  entrepreneurs  to  separate  alcohol  usage  from  everyday 
work  practices,  although  only  slowly  effective,  was  based  both  on  the 
changing  requirements  of  work  imposed  by  mechanisation  and  the  factory  system, 
but  also  moral  aesthetic  principles,  often  shrouded  in  a  reforming  zeal. 
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Tavern  and  pothouse  culture  and  alcohol  usage  fostered  not  just  a  'mental 
holiday1  but  actual  irregularity  in  work  attendance,  absenteeism  and  an 
inconvenient  holiday  approach  to  work  in  the  p re- i ndust r  i  a  1  tradition  of 
task-oriented  labour  rather  than  t i med- 1 abou r .  The  quest  to  produce  a  sober 
and  predictable  work  force,  as  Thompson  indicates,  was  a  slow  and  somewhat 
incomplete  process.  Sober  in  work  and  not  sober  out  of  work,  was  premised 
on  a  segmentation  of  social  life  and  experience  which  may  be  as  'unreal' 
as  the  one-dimensional  ra t i ona 1 -ef f i c i ency  model  of  man  required  by  mechanised 
and  routinised  labour.  The  success  of  containing  alcohol  usage  and  the  public 
house  was  limited,  as  historical  records  show,  even  given  the  strictures  of 
Methodists,  Millowners  and  Magistrates.  What  is  doubtful  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  is  whether  it  was  ever  achieved  to  the  degree  that  Thompson  suggests. 
Certainly  the  evidence  presented  in  relation  to  the  link  between  standards 
of  living  and  alcohol  consumption  and  industrial  supremacy  suggest  that  the 
nineteenth  century  campaign  was  taken  up  with  renewed  vigour  and  developed 
in  terms  of  a  social  efficiency  rather  than  just  a  work  efficiency  ethic. 

The  second  main  concern  here  thus  has  been  with  how  far  the  criteria  of 
economic  efficiency  and  moral  approbation  find  a  parallel  in  the  'costs  of 
social  health1  debate  developed  by  a  socio-medical  perspective  on  alcohol 
usage.  Such  a  perspective  leaves  many  suspect  claims  unresolved.  There  may 
be  many  alcohol  re  1 ated  diseases  when  viewed  from  a  b i o 1 og i ca 1 -med i ca 1 
perspective  but  the  attribution  of  significance  to  alcohol  in  various 
'social  problems'  and  categories  of  crime,  hardly  seems  defensible.  Perhaps 
alcohol  consumption  is  a  'normal'  part  of  the  life  style  and  sub-culture 
of  those  who  constitute  a  majority  amongst  whom  'criminal'  behaviour  is 
detected.  Do  those  who  drink  commit  anti-social  behaviour  because  they  use 
alcohol?  Or  do  they  embody  a  1  coho  1 -usage  as  part  of  a  way  of  life  in  which 
standards  and  values  are  different  to  those  incorporated  in  a  legal  dimension 
of  civilising  morality?  The  writer  remains  unconvinced  by  the  rather 
tendentious  and  moralistic  hysteria  generated  as  part  of  such  a  socio-medical 
perspective,  not  least  because  it  separates  the  drinker  and  drinking  from 
the  situation  and  social  context  in  which  behaviour  occurs.  The  way  in  which 
such  a  perspective  ignores  the  public  drinking  house  tends  to  reinforce  the 
researcher  in  being  suspicious  of  the  aet i o 1 og i ca 1 -pa thol og i ca 1  approach.  When 
such  a  perspective  is  applied  to  work  to  demonstrate  the  'inefficiency'  and 
waste  of  that  ‘most  expensive  resource,  the  human  being',  the  transposed  moral 
imperative  seems  clear.  Such  a  perspective  has  a  transparent  aim  of  aligning 
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human  choices  and  action  with  national,  efficient  and  predictable  behaviour, 
to  reduce  the  'torpor  of  the  faculties'  induced  by  excess  alcohol  usage. 
Experiencing  a  ‘mental  holiday'  is  seen  as  socially  and  economically  ineffic¬ 
ient.  The  fact  that  it  may  be  a  preferred  course  of  action  and  an  essential 
element  in  containing  the  constraints  and  obligations  of  work  and  social 
life,  does  not  appear  to  be  important  to  those  propounding  a  revised  nine¬ 
teenth  century  perspective. 

The  third  section  examined  the  relationship  between  work  and  the  public  house 
in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  timed  labour  may  still  be  resisted  and 
such  resistance  embedded  in  different  modes  of  sociability  and  'vitality 
within  fatalism'  in  terms  of  lifestyles.  Allan's  thesis  that  there  are 
‘class  differences'  in  sociability  modes  suggests  that  the  public  house 
may  be  used  differently  by  different  social  groups.  The  question  of  how 
and  how  far  work  itself  is  the  major  variable  is  open  to  doubt  but  there 
does  appear  to  be  an  important  class-culture  variation  in  the  rules  of 
relevance  and  the  situational  locatedness  of  social  relationships  as 
proposed  by  Allan.  Situational  segmentedness  itself  does  seem  more  to 
typify  manual  workers  -  workers  engaged  in  activity  centred  relationships  - 
and  less  typical  of  non-manual  workers  who  use  the  home  as  a  locus  of 
friendship  and  find  little  difficulty  in  the  situational  transposition 
of  social  relationships. 

The  importance  of  the  public  house  in  the  social  matrix  of  work-cu 1 ture-cl ass 
and  the  undoubted  historical  and  contemporary  association  of  alcohol  and  the 
public  house  with  life  styles  at  odds  with  a  'civilising  morality',  have  yet  to 
be  fully  documented.  What  has  been  attempted  here  has  been  but  one  aspect 
of  analysis  of  the  most  ubiquitous  of  U.K.  leisure  contexts  and  activities. 
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